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as opposed to the black or yellow. Keane, in his Man: Past and Present (1920), gives the range of the Caucasian peoples as all extra-tropical habitable lands except China, Japan, and the Arctic zone and inter-tropical America, Arabia, India, and Indonesia. He divides them into three types; Mediterranean, Nordic, and Alpine. The first type includes most Iberians, Corsicans, Sards, Sicilians, Italians; some Greeks; Berbers, and other Hamites; Arabs and other Semites; some Hindus; Dra-vidians, Todas, Ainus, Indonesians, and some Polynesians. The Nordic type includes Scandinavians, Northwest Germans, Dutch, Flemings, most English, Scotch, some Irish, Anglo-Americans, Anglo-Australians, English and Dutch of South Africa; Thrako-Hellenes, true Kurds, most West Persians, Afghans, Dards and Siah-posh Kafirs. The Alpine type is composed of most French, South Germans, Swiss and Tyrolese; Russians, Poles, Czechs, Jugoslavs; some Albanians and Rumanians; Armenians, East Persians, and Galchas. For the characteristics of the race see ETHNOLOGY. Recent studies are leading in many cases to new methods of division and subdivision-Caucasus, a region of s.e. Europe occupying the isthmus lying between the Black and Caspian Seas, with an area of 181,173 sq. m., fprmerly a part of the Russian Empire. The main range of the Caucasus mountains, which is the most striking natural feature of the region, divides it into two parts, Ciscaucasia in the North and Transcaucasia in the south. Ciscaucasia is generally level, an extension of the Russian plains, with many marshes and lagoons, but Transcaucasia is rugged and mountainous, traversed by parallel chains of the great mountain system. The chief rivers are the Kuban and Terek in the n. and the Rion and Kura in the s. The climate, while generally healthful, is exceedingly varied, as is also the vegetation. In the n. it is sparse and poor, but in the central part magnificent forests clothe the mountain slopes, and still farther south figs, chestnuts, pomegranates, and almonds flourish. The mineral wealth is great, but is as yet little developed. Petroleum wells are numerous, the Baku fields being one of the world's great oil sources. From 300 to 600 millions poods of petroleum is the annual output of the Baku wells, (a pood being a Russian measure of weight amounting to 36 pounds). Mineral springs occur in many places; and coal, copper, iron, lead, sulphur, manganese, salt and some gold are found. Agriculture is the chief occupation. Cereals, tobacco, cotton, and vines are raised. Mul-

berry trees are grown, and silk culture and wine making are of importance. The nomad tribes are occupied in cattle-grazing; the native peoples make rugs, woolen cloaks, and silver-trimmed articles, but manufacturing is in a primitive condition. Grain and petroleum are the chief exports.

An important military road was constructed by the Russians through the pass of Dariel Gorge3 at a height of 8,000 ft. above sea level, connecting Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, chief towns of the two great sections of the Caucasus. The history of the region through all its later centuries was of the Russian attempts to gain control, frustrated whenever possible by Turkish opposition and by the desire of the inhabitants for independence. This was inevitable from its location as a buffer between Europe and Asia. Peter the Great began this conquest; by the end of the 18th. century most of Ciscaucasia was under Russia, but it took 30 years and more of fighting during the middle of the igth century for the conquest of the mountain tribes.

During the World War, the Caucasus became one of the great Eastern battlegrounds, with Turks and Russians in conflict and Great Britain taking a part. In 1914, 1915, and 1916 the campaigns went on between Turks and Russians, with the taking of Erzerum by Russia in February, 1916, as a notable strategic victory. In 1918 the British took Baku, in order to forestall a German advance in the direction of India, but later withdrew.

The Russian Revolution of 1905 had made the Caucasians strive again for self-government; the- Revolution of 1917 revived this spirit. The Caucasus was then established as a unit of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, with the title of "Transcaucasian Federated Soviet Republic," containing the three republics of Azerbaijan, bordering on its west side on the Caspian Sea; Georgia, bordering on its eastern front on the Black Sea; and Armenia. The republics are governed by a Central Executive Committee at Tiflis. Consult Freshfield's Exploration of the Caucasus; Abercomby's A Trip through the Eastern Caucasus; Baddeley's The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus; Graham's A Vagabond in the Caucasus.

Caucasus Mountains, a lofty mountain, chain, generally considered to be the boundary line between Europe and Asia, stretching from the Taman peninsula in the Black Sea to the Apsheron peninsula in the Caspian Sea, an extent of nearly 750 m. The higher and central part is formed of parallel chains